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Education 

Summary 


•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


When  Governor  Rockefeller  called  the  New 

York  Legislature  into  special  session  to  remove  the 
New  York  City  board  of  education  (August  12),  he 
gave  dramatic  proof  of  the  power  of  a  state  govern¬ 
ment  to  inject  itself  into  local  school  controversy.  The 
immediate  reasons  for  this  exercise  of  power  were 
many:  Corruption  in  New  York  City  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  inefficiency,  local  political  dissension. 

But  the  one  weakness  underlying  the  plight  of  the 
New  York  City  public  schools  was  clearly  evident  to 
all  educational  observers.  It  was  the  tendency  of  the 
New  York  City  board  of  education  to  delve  into  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  instead  of  limiting  itself  to 
formulating  policy.  The  City  board  had  been  warned 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  confine  it¬ 
self  to  policymaking  and  leave  the  execution  of  policy 
to  its  hired  officers.  This  advice  the  board  has  neg¬ 
lected,  bypassed  or  ignored. 

Then  came  the  climax:  Gov.  Rockefeller  called  the 
special  legislative  session  with  a  clear-cut  directive: 
Remove  the  existing  board  and  create  a  new  board 
which  would  be  a  policymaking  body  rather  than  an 
executive  machine. 

Desegregation  moves  apace  this  month 

with  the  focus  on  such  major  “hot  spots”  as  Little 
Rock,  New  Orleans,  Dallas  and  Atlanta.  Atlanta  par¬ 
ticularly  is  in  the  limelight,  with  Mayor  William  B. 
Hartsfield  squared  away  for  battle  with  those  whom 
he  has  referred  to  as  “professional  segregationists,” 
or,  as  he  openly  calls  them,  “the  outdoor  toilet  set.” 
Predicting  an  attempt  to  create  violence  over  the 
entry  of  iO  Negro  students  into  formerly  all-white 
high  schools,  Hartsfield  warned  that  he  would  have 
no  part  of  it. 

Dallas  also  warned  extremists  that  it  would  not 
“tolerate  any  sort  of  action”  that  would  scar  the  lives 
and  warp  the  memories  of  its  children.  Little  Rock, 
sore  from  the  wounds  of  mob  violence  and  federal 
interv'ention,  plans  to  desegregate  four  of  its  five  jun¬ 
ior  high  schools,  increase  by  100%  the  number  of 
Negroes  attending  its  once-white  high  schools  and 
integrate  its  technical  high  school— all  by  federal  court 
order.  New  Orleans,  with  the  Norfolk,  Virginia,  ex¬ 
periment  before  its  eyes,  is  holding  its  breath. 


A  bill  exempting  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  from  a  postal  requirement  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  H.R.  4975  would  lift  the  require¬ 
ment  that  schools  seeking  a  second-class  mailing  per¬ 
mit  must  send  mail  through  a  regidar  subscription  list. 


A  new  move  in  Congress  to  soften  the  loyalty 
oath  under  the  rules  by  which  the  National  Science 
Foundation  gives  out  student  fellowships  came  as  a 
result  of  discreet  Administration  pressure.  Following 
the  case  of  Edward  Yellin,  who.«e  NSF  fellowship 
was  revoked  after  he  was  held  in  contempt  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  failing  to  answer  questions  about  Communist 
affiliations.  Rep.  Overton  Brooks  (D-La. )  introduced 
a  bill  to  stiffen  the  loyalty  requirements.  Following 
this,  when  the  President  let  it  be  known  that  he 
wanted  the  loyalty  affidavit  deleted  because  of  uni¬ 
versity  resistance.  Rep.  James  C.  Corman  (D-Calif. ) 
introduced  a  counter  bill  in  line  with  Administration 
thinking.  The  Corman  bill  would  get  around  the 
loyalty  oath  by  requiring  the  applicant  to  swear  “I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  .  .  .  and  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution.  .  .  .”  Rep.  Corman  said 
that  he  felt  the  rules  for  NSF  fellowships  should  be 
identical  to  those  of  the  NDEA. 

Underneath  the  soul-searching  was  the  fact  that 
29  universities,  including  Harvard,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  program,  while  it  had  the 
“onerous”  loyalty  affidavit  attached.  Meanwhile,  NSF 
finds  the  Corman  bill  more  palatable  than  the  Brooks 


Many  a  school  child  has  been  taught  to  appreci¬ 
ate  poetry  from  the  anthologies  compiled  by  Louis 
Untermeyer.  Now,  Mr.  Untermeyer  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  poetry  teacher  for  the  nation. 

Last  month,  the  Library  of  Congress  appointed  the 
veteran  poet-anthologist  as  its  consultant  in  English 
poetry.  He  will  advise  the  Library  on  poetry  collec¬ 
tions  and  acquisitions  and  will  supervise  a  series  of 
poetry  recorcTings  to  be  available  on  loan  to  schools 
and  colleges. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  Public  and  Catholic 
high  schools  merged 

Ottawa,  Ohio,  has  a  population  of  3,000.  Until  this 
fall  it  had  two  high  schools,  the  Ottawa  High  School 
and  the  Catholic  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  High  School, 
with  a  combined  enrollment  of  around  300  students. 

Last  spring  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  inspected  the  public  high  school  and  found 
that  the  small  enrollment  and  limited  curriculum 
did  not  measure  up  to  a  first-class  rating.  The  in¬ 
spectors  recommended  revocation  of  the  school’s 
charter,  thus  cutting  off  state  aid. 

Faced  with  this  prospect,  Collins  Stackhouse,  Put¬ 
nam  County  school  superintendent,  suggested  that 
the  two  high  schools  be  merged.  After  discussion 
with  local  community  leaders  and  Bishop  George  E. 
Behring  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Toledo  Diocese,  an 
agreement  was  reached  on  both  sides  “for  the  good 
of  the  community  and  for  the  educational  future  of 
the  students.” 

The  result:  The  Ottawa  board  of  education  will 
lease  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  from  the  Catholic  church 
and  operate  it  as  a  public  high  school.  Teachers  from 
the  old  Ottawa  High  School  as  well  as  lay  teachers 
from  the  Catholic  high  school  will  teach.  Nuns  who 
taught  at  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  will  be  transferred  to 
the  parochial  elementary  school. 

The  revamped  high  school  will  be  known  as  Ot¬ 
tawa  High  School  and  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  board  of  education  and  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent. 

While  unusual,  the  situation  is  not  unique,  at  least 
in  Ohio,  an  official  of  the  state  board  of  education 
explained.  A  similar  merger  of  public  and  parochial 
schools  occurred  in  a  neighboring  county  several 
years  ago. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Organization  and  Effective  Use  of  Advisory  Committees,  by 
Sam  W.  King.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
75pp.  Paper.  30f.  (Discusses  need  for  and  use  of  advisory 
committees  in  planning  vocational,  trade  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  Tells  how  to  organize  a  committee,  plan  pro¬ 
grams  and  conduct  meetings.) 

•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Kids  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  on  TV  fare 

Parents  were  urged  by  HEW  Secretary  Abraham 
A.  Ribicoff  to  get  tough  with  children  who  sit  in 
front  of  the  TV  set  like  “vegetables”  absorbing  TV 


violence.  Testifying  before  a  Senate  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency  subcommittee,  Ribicoff  said:  “A  child  watches 
what  he  is  permitted  to  watch  and  listens  to  what  he 
is  permitted  to  listen  to.  Parents  must  learn  to  get 
tough  with  themselves  and  their  children  as  well  as 
the  TV  industry.” 

He  added  that  while  research  had  not  definitely 
established  a  relationship  between  TV  violence  and 
youngsters’  reactions,  nevertheless  “if  the  youngster 
is  permitted  to  sit  like  a  vegetable  pursuing  moronic 
murders  and  ceaseless  crimes,  he  surfers  and  his  par¬ 
ents  do  too  in  the  end.” 

Subcommittee  chairman  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
(D-Conn.)  pointed  out  that  Stanford  University’s  Dr. 
Albert  Bandura  had  prepared  a  report  showing  that 
children  who  watched  TV  violence  were  twice  as 
aggressive  as  those  who  didn’t.  His  comment:  “It  is 
time  to  stop  this  nonsense.” 

•  EDUCATION  ABROAD:  A  longer  school 
term  in  New  South  Wales 

Beginning  in  1962,  New  South  Wales  will  introduce 
a  six-year  high  school  program  instead  of  the  current 
five-year  course.  The  purpose  of  the  change  will  be 
to  encourage  more  students  to  go  on  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Under  the  new  plan,  primary  children  will  go 
into  high  school  automatically  without  special  ex¬ 
aminations. 

In  the  new  six-year  high  school,  three  secondary 
school  diplomas  or  certificates  will  be  issued;  one 
after  the  first  three  years;  one  after  four  years;  and 
one  given  at  the  end  of  six  years  which  will  provide 
for  entrance  to  the  university  level— similar  to  our 
college  prep  diploma. 

•  SCHOOL  PLANT:  A  triple-check  plan 
for  school  fire  alarms 

Boston  has  adopted  a  triple-check  plan  for  checking 
school  fire  alarm  systems  after  a  conference  between 
Boston’s  mayor,  fire  commissioner  and  the  School 
Buildings  Commission. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  following  will  be  enforced: 
(1)  Monthly  checlb  will  be  made  under  contract  by 
a  private  fire  alarm  service;  (2)  the  fire  department 
will  inspect  the  entire  fire  alarm  system  of  school 
buildings  eveiy  three  months;  and  (3)  signal  boxes 
will  be  moved  into  the  offices  of  school  principals, 
who  will  be  required  to  make  their  own  test  checks 
with  fire  headquarters  at  stated  intervals. 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 


Will  the  President  succeed  in  getting  his  aid  hills  to  education 
out  of  the  grip  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  on  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  fhor?  On  August  21,  1961,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  George  Town  wrote  the  following  special  dispatch  for  the 
Summary,  rounding  up  the  situation  as  of  that  date. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  has  demonstrated  on 
several  occasions  its  ability  to  retrieve  victory  from 
the  jaws  of  defeat.  The  battles  to  enact  a  new  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law  and  to  enlarge  the  Rules  Committee, 
for  example,  both  seemed  doomed,  but  a  final  ener¬ 
getic  spurt  carried  the  Administration  to  victory. 

Will  aid  to  education  get  this  kind  of  Garrison 
finish  before  Congress  adjourns? 

Admittedly,  the  situation  is  desperate.  Chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  church-state  issue,  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  8-7  to  pigeonhole  three  measures: 

—  $300  million  in  scholarships  and  grants  to  col¬ 
leges  for  classroom  construction. 

—  Extension  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  with  $375  million  added  for  loans  to  private 
schools  for  construction  of  classrooms  in  which  to 
teach  science,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages 
and  physical  fitness. 

—  The  Administration’s  $2.5  billion  “big  bill,”  in¬ 
cluding  grants  to  states  for  school  construction  and 
teachers’  salaries,  as  well  as  continuation  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operating  grants  to  federally  impacted 
areas. 

Although  these  measures  cannot  be  brought  before 
the  Rules  Committee  again,  education  legislation  is 
far  from  dead  at  the  time  this  re^rt  goes  to  press. 
True,  the  Rules  Committee  is  the  ^'traffic  cop”  of  the 
House,  deciding  which  bills  will  go  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote.  But  there  are  certain  little-used  routes  over 
which  it  lacks  jurisdiction.  Thus,  three  avenues  are 
open  to  the  Administration  to  rescue  school  legisla¬ 
tion  at  this  session  of  Congress— a  “discharge  petition,” 
“suspension  of  the  rules”  and  “Calendar  Wednesday.” 
Each  of  these  parliamentary  maneuvers  depends  tor 
its  success  upon  the  same  prerequisite— substantial 
support  for  the  measure  in  question.  And  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  appears  to  be  at  hand,  according  to  some 
observers. 

Support  for  federal  aid  to  education  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  steadily  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  "ro  il¬ 
lustrate: 

1956—  The  House  of  Representatives  rejected  school 
construction  grants,  224-194. 

1957—  Federal  aid  failed  to  pass  the  House  by  a 
breathtaking  margin,  208-203.  Notice,  though,  that 
the  cause  gained  9  adherents  while  16  votes  vanished 
from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 

1958—  With  the  aid  of  Sputnik  I,  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  is  passed  by  the  House,  233-161. 


1960— After  breezing  through  the  Senate,  51-34, 
and  pushing  through  the  House,  233-177,  federal  aid 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  Rules  Committee,  which  re¬ 
fuses  to  permit  a  conference  committee  to  reconcile 
the  differing  House  and  Senate  bills. 


A  Ruse  by  Any  Name 

When  the  Administration  drew  up  1961  federal  aid 
bill,  it  saw  the  need  to  make  this  year’s  legislation 
more  attractive  than  previous  versions.  Therefore  the 
White  House  decided  to  bait  its  hook  on  general 
school  aid  legislation.  White  House  officials  knew 
that  annual  construction  and  operating  grants  to  fed¬ 
erally  impacted  areas  were  due  to  expire  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  They  also  knew  that  these  grants  are  politically 
palatable  with  a  majority  of  congressmen.  Extension 
of  this  popular  legislation  was  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  proposed  general  aid  for  the  schools.  Thus  did 
the  Administration  seek  to  combine  (brilliantly  some 
said!)  both  special  aid  and  general  interests  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  the  resultant  votes. 

To  measure  the  popularity  of  aid  to  the  impacted 
areas  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  that  all  efforts  to 
reduce  appropriations  under  P.L.  815  or  874  have 
come  to  naught,  because  the  funds  flow  to  3,800 
school  districts  located  in  319  Congressional  districts. 
And  it  is  this  bird  in  the  hand  that  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  has  snatched  away,  as  well  as  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  bird  in  the  bush,  for  P.L.  815  and  874  expired 
at  midnight  on  June  30. 

The  President  has  refused  to  abandon  his  strategy. 
The  morning  after  the  rout  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
he  told  the  press  “.  .  .  we  are  not  meeting  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  if  we  merely  pass  the  impacted  area  (bill) 
but  we  should  pass  them  both  together.”  Rep.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  (D-N.Y.),  Chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  took  the  same  po¬ 
sition. 

The  Administration  intends  to  enact  its  foreign  aid 
legislation  and  then— when  parents  are  beginning  to 
round  up  their  children  for  the  return  to  school— 
bring  its  new  education  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  vote.  This  measure  is  expected 
to  contain,  as  a  minimum,  continuation  of  aid  to  “im¬ 
pacted  areas,”  extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  without  change  and  grants  to  states  for 
school  construction  only. 

The  Administration’s  bill,  or  something  close  to  it, 
will  probably  then  be  passed.  One  prediction  can  be 
made  with  certainty.  It  will  extend  P.L.  815  and  874 
for  no  more  than  3  years.  If  the  Administration’s  “one 
big  bill"  strategy  is  successful  this  year,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be'  tried  again  in  1964,  when  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  stands  for  re-election. 
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•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Help  in  bringing 
college  and  student  together 

The  Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  reveals  that  in  its  first  three 
years  it  assisted  over  5,000  students  with  their  college 
entrance  problems.  This  year,  from  April  1  to  the 
present,  over  4,500  students  have  registered  for  help 
in  finding  a  good  college.  Over  160  colleges  are  cur¬ 
rently  cooperating. 

“The  rapid  growth  of  our  supporting  association  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  registration,”  said 
Dean  Eugene  S.  Wilson,  Director  of  Admission  at 
Amherst  and  president  of  the  association.  “We  are  a 
national  educational  association  of  over  850  colleges 
and  schools  working  cooperatively  at  solving  admis¬ 
sions  problems.  The  Center  is  one  of  our  major  proj¬ 
ects.  NIany  of  the  students  are  referred  to  the  Center 
by  their  school  counselors  or  by  highly  selective  col¬ 
leges  which  must  reject  them  but  still  want  to  help 
the  students  find  a  good  college.” 

Student  registrations  were  closed  on  August  31, 
but  colleges  will  use  the  Center  until  the  end  of 
September.  For  information  regarding  the  service 
write:  College  Admissions  Center,  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  Admissions  Counselors,  North  Shore  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago  at  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Scaiulinavian  Students  on  an  American  Campus,  by  William 
II.  Sewell  ami  Oluf  M.  Davklsen.  University  of  Minn.  Press. 
Minneapolis  14.  Minn.  I34pp.  $3.50.  (Bird’s  eye  view  of  U.S. 
university  social  and  academic  life  as  seen  by  40  Scandinavians 
in  a  2-year  period.  Includes  data  analysis.  Useful  for  those 
concerned  ivith  student  exchanpc  and  welfare.) 

•  MATH  PROGRAM:  The  School  Mathe¬ 
matics  Study  Group  goes  West 

This  month.  Dr.  Edward  G.  Begle  of  Yale  joins  the 
Stanford  faculty  as  professor  of  education  and  mathe¬ 
matics  education.  The  School  Mathematics  Study 
Group,  of  which  he  is  Director,  will  move  to  Stanford 
with  him.  The  SMSG  was  started  at  Yale  in  1958  and 
backed  by  National  Science  Foundation  grants,  has 
had  considerable  influence  upon  math  curricula,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  high  school  level. 

Book  orders  for  SMSG  materials  should  continue 
to  be  sent  to  New  Haven.  For  all  text  materials 
(grades  7-12)  write:  Yale  University  Press,  School 
.Mathematics  Study  Group,  92A  Yale  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  For  all  other  SMSG  publications,  write: 
SMSG,  Box  2029  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Arithmetical  Excursions;  An  Enriclunent  of  Elementary  Mathe¬ 
matics,  by  Henry  Bowers  &  Joan  E.  Bowers.  Dover  Publica¬ 
tions,  180  Varick  St.,  N.Y.  14.  320pp.  Paper.  $1.65.  (Source- 
book  for  teachers,  5th  to  10th  grades.  Great  variety  of  material 
on  alternate  methods  of  addition,  subtraction,  division,  mul¬ 
tiplication  &  checking  answers.  Discusses  primes,  figurate  num¬ 
bers,  bases  other  than  10,  numbers  in  folklore,  etc.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  NATURAL  HISTORY  REFERENCE  ...  for 
high  school  is  the  Doubleday  Pictorial  Library  of 
Nature,  Earth,  Plants,  Animals.  Covers  all  aspects 
of  development  of  Earth  and  the  forms  of  life 
upon  it.  Many  excellent  illustrations  of  all  types, 
ciwrdinated  with  text  on  each  page  to  form  an 
easily  understood  whole.  Detailed  glossary  and 
index;  classification  charts  on  plants  and  animals. 
From;  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madi.son  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  358pp.  $9.95. 

2.  HOME  ECONOMICS  OR  HEALTH  CLASS 
.  .  .  teaching  aids  include  pamphlets,  bulletin 
lM)ard  charts  and  lxM)klets  for  boys  and  girls.  Sub¬ 
jects  cover  various  aspects  of  diet,  nutrition  and 
personal  grooming.  Order  package  from;  National 
Dairy  Council,  Chicago  6.  Free. 

3.  A  REGIONAL  BOYS’  STORY  ...  is  Out  of 
the  Mines,  The  Story  of  a  Pit  Boy,  by  Frederick 
Grice.  Tells  the  story  of  12-year-old  David  in  an 
English  coal  mining  village,  t'omplete  with  strike 
and  mine  disaster.  Exceptionally  well-presented 
material.  For  ages  12  up.  Many  illustrations.  From; 
Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
171pp.  $2.95. 

4.  SAFETY  FILM  ...  for  ages  8-12  is  Safe  Bi¬ 
cycling.  Gives  basic  instructions  and  road  safety 
in  a  humorous  manner;  stresses  the  importance  oi 
a  properly  equipped  bike  in  good  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  From;  Int’l.  Film  Bureau,  332  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  4.  Color,  $1.35.;  B/W,  $75.;  13  min. 

5.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  COURSE  ...  in 
a  package  is  Everyday  Life  &  Language  in  Ger¬ 
man.  ConsLsts  of  (30  each)  filmstrips,  taped  Eng¬ 
lish  &  unit  pre.sentations,  taped  visual-aural-oral 
drills,  lesson  expansions  and  special  drills;  tape 
of  songs  and  games  and  a  complete  teacher’s  guide. 
Material  presents  everyday  life  of  a  9-year-old 
German  girl,  her  12-year-old  brother  and  their 
family.  Stresses  thinking  in  German  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  course.  From;  Communications 
Media  Service,  1531  VV'.  Bonniwell  Rd.,  Mequon, 
Wise.  $.596.  complete.  NDEA  approved. 

6.  HANDBOOK  FOR  NOVEMBER  USE  .  .  . 
is  The  Pilgrims  and  Their  Times.  Presents  historical 
details  simply,  easily,  with  emphasis  on  life,  food 
and  Indians.  Basic  unit;  can  be  expanded  for  vari¬ 
ous  classes,  middle-upper  grades.  Two-color  il¬ 
lustrations.  From;  Highlights  for  Children,  P.O. 
Box  269,  Columbus  16,  Ohio.  31pp.  75^. 

7.  PRIMARY  SONGS  AND  RHYTHMS  ...  are 
detailed  in  Hop,  Skip  and  Sing,  by  Lois  Lunt. 
Gives  music,  words  and  rhythm  patterns  for  25 
simple  songs.  Author  stresses  correlation  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  music  and  body  rhythm  experiences.  From; 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  321  5th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 
15.  87pp.  $3.00. 

8.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASSES  .  .  .  can  refer  to 
Eirik  the  Red  and  Other  Icelandic  Sagas,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Gwin  Jones.  Small  book  of  9  of  the 
shorter  Family  Sagas,  chosen  for  their  excellence 
and  variety.  Includes  introductory  material  as 
preface.  From;  Oxford  University  Press,  147  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  318pp.  $2.75. 
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